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A VIEW IN OLD AMSTERDAM. —After Hermann. 



AMSTERDAM. 

The city of Amsterdam — the "Dutch Venice," as 
it has been irreverently named — is built upon a large 
number of small islands, connected by several hun- 
dred bridges, where the so-called Y flows into the 
Zuyder Zee. Innumerable canals — at least a stranger 
is apt to think them innumerable — divide the city and 
serve to give it certain Venetian aspects. The Dutch 
are understood to look with quiet and sedate scorn 
upon the city of the Doges, which they regard as a 
passable copy of their own ; but the verdict of im- 
partial strangers, who have visited both cities, is that 
while Amsterdam may be a very good Venice for the 
Dutch, its principal claim to the name lies in the fact 
that, like the beautiful city which crowns the Adri- 
atic, it was founded by fishermen. There is cer- 
tainly no other resemblance between the two cities. 

But there is much that is beautiful and worthy of 
careful study in Amsterdam. There is a peculiar 
charm in the form which the city has assumed. It 
has been compared to a crescent, or to a bow, on 
account of the manner in which it is built along the 
banks of the Y. Fronting the harbor, where we may 
imagine the string of the "bow " to be drawn, lie the 
immense docks, whose strong dykes protect the city 
from the high tides of the Zuyder Zee. A walk along 
these dykes is very charming, as it affords a delight- 
ful view of the city, and of the open bay and its vari- 
ous and picturesque shipping. The construction of 
these docks was a triumph of engineering skill and 
art. The great depth of the Y, and the yielding 
character of its bed, offered difficulties which years 
of labor and millions of dollars were required to 
overcome. 

The most beautiful portions of Amsterdam lie along 
the three principal canals — the Heerengraacht, the 
Keizergraacht, and the Prinzensgraacht — which 
divide the city in parallel crescents. Their banks are 
planted with trees, and the houses stand far enough 
back to allow room for vehicles and foot passengers. 
In this respect Amsterdam differs from Venice, where 
houses and palaces stand on the water's edge. But 
there is nothing to remind one of the glorious palaces 
of Venice. In Amsterdam the most costly buildings 



have a tame uniformity which displeases the eye. 
They are all alike, monotonously regular and correct, 
like a company of soldiers on dress parade. Except 
in the old parts of the city there is very little individ- 
uality or contrast in the buildings. 

It is reported that Erasmus, of Rotterdam, once 
said in jest that he knew a city (meaning Amsterdam), 
whose inhabitants, like ravens, lived on trees, — a 
poor witticism on the fact that the greater part of the 
city is built on piles. The author of " Hudibras " de- 
scribes the whole country as one which drew "fifty 
foot of water," in which men lived "as in the hold 
of nature." It is a land, he says, "which lies at 
anchor," in which men "go on board," like sailors on 
a ship. He says it scarcely deserves the name of 
land, " as but the off-scouring of the British sand," 
and describes, in the most ludicrous manner, the 
effects, of an inundation, when fishes played at leap- 
frog over the church-steeples of the drowned land. 
But it must be remembered that when Butler wrote 
the Dutch and English were rivals for the mastery of 
the seas, and that the former came very near getting 
the best of the fight. Hence the bitterness of the 
English poetic satire. In the thirteenth century 
Amsterdam was nothing but a wretched village of 
fishermen's huts, and he would have been deemed a 
crazy prophet who had then ventured to predict for 
it a future of greatness and prosperity. At that time 
it belonged to the Count of Amstel ; but Gysbrecht 
of Amstel lost possession of the town, in a war 
with the Count of Holland. This Gysbrecht is the 
hero of a solemn national tragedy, which is always 
given once a year in the Stadss'chouwburg, or royal 
theatre of Amsterdam. It is a very tedious and very 
old play, and is venerated accordingly by the good 
burghers of that city, who would resent with indig- 
nation any remark upon its exasperating dullness, 
which is not of the kind that "ever loves a joke." 

Amsterdam now contains about 280,000 inhabitants. 
The most characteristic of the public buildings is the 
royal palace, which in former years was the Stadt- 
haus, or City Hall, and so it is still called by the 
people of Amsterdam. In fact, the massive structure 
is a fitter representative of the ancient solid material 
prosperity and greatness of the Netherlands than of 



princely state. Its very aspect recalls the olden 
time when the fleets of Holland jostled those of Spain 
and England on every sea. The style, architectural 
ornamentation, the pictures and statuary, make their 
true impression only in the light of the olden time. 
We must recall the great past of Holland to give in- 
terest to the spacious apartments, the wide and lofty 
halls, and magnificent galleries of the colossal struc- 
ture. Here was the great town assembly room, there 
the burgomaster's hall, and opposite the council 
chamber. In one division was the exchange bank, 
the treasure being kept in huge cellars underneath. 
The small entrance to the building, which was well 
enough for the uses for which the building was orig- 
inally erected, is entirely unsuited to a royal palace, 
even in such a city. 

Amsterdam is a very lively city, and one of the 
most pleasant on the continent for the stranger to 
visit. Its large commerce with every part of the 
world, the curious mixtures of nationalities one meets 
in its streets and marts, give it attractions which are 
wanting in the inland cities. The number of Jews in 
the city is very great, and they constitute a very 
wealthy and influential class of the community. We 
cannot think of them without recalling the great 
names of Uriel Acosta and Baruch Spinoza. 

The spirit of modern innovation has reached Am- 
sterdam, and while there is no doubt that the im- 
provements have added greatly to its healthfulness, 
and to its convenience as a place of business, it is to 
be regretted that some of the most characteristic por- 
tions of the town have been needlessly sacrificed. 
The picturesque pile of buildings shown in our illus- 
tration on this page, for instance, exists now only on 
the canvas of the artist. It was called "The Little 
Fisherman's Haven," and was not only interesting in 
itself, but as a reminiscence of the early history of 
the city, when it was merely a collection of poor fish- 
ermen's huts, built on rude piles among the reedy 
swamps of the cluster of islands on which rises the 
modern city. The structure which now occupies this 
site is magnificent and imposing ; but one cannot but 
regret that the older buildings should have been torn 
down to make room for it. They were at least char- 
acteristic, and this is not. 
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